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ABSTRACT • 

^ In the^ jnost adequate psycholinguistic model of the 
reading process the pro'ficient silent reader decodes directPy f rom 
graphic surf ac€<^ structure into deep structure, with no decoding into 
oral- surface structure- Three cue sysiiems used by all proficient 
readers include graphic cues (letters and words), syntactic cues, (the 
grammatical arra^^genent of >wcrds) , -and semantic cues (the meaning of 
the words and concepts that the reader brings tc the reading' * ^ 
process) , Beading- is a four step p-rocess: (1) sampling words and 
phrases, (2) predicting other words and phrases that might fellow, 
(3) testing the predictions, and (M) ccnf irmingv or correcting the 
predictions. Aids for anlay^ing how weJl a reader uses cu6 systems 
include the clcze procedure and miscue analysis; the latter tests the 
difference between text and the reader's oral response, (Df,) 
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00 Because^ we all know how to read, defining that act may appear easy 
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.enough to do. Actu&lly. the cognitive gymnastics we go through when we read 
■ are difficult to describe objectively. The most useful definitions I have 
' found derWe their usefulness from their generality afid simpllGlty. 
. Kenneth Goodman, for Instance, Insists that "Reading must ... be regarded 
as an interaction between the reader and. written language, through which the 
reader attempts to reconstruct a message from the writer."^ More succinctly, 
••reading is not .reading unless there Is some degree of comprehe;ns I on . . . 
This emphasis on compreheas I on has led psychol I ngul stl c reading theorists 
to contend that reading Instruction should stress students^ abilities to 
decode graphic symboU for .mean I ng , and not^nerely Insist upon students' 

* 

abilities to recode graphic symbols Into sounds. • 

Frank Smith has noted in Ps^ol I ngul s 1 1 cs and Read lji£ that the Impetus 

for'current Qognitive approaches toward heading has come from work of Noam 

- • ■ 

Chomsky and the generative transformational school of linguistics/. 
Specifically, that school offers two relevant theories. The first one 
suggests a distinction between' the phys I c?l aspect of language (the surface 
structure) and tht underlying meaning of language (the deep structure). 
Bridging these two levHs are grammatical rules that govern the meaningful 
arrangement of surface structure elements. Only because_gach of us has a 
^ fiiHy developed grammar can we distinguish between th«» surface structures of 

••man bites dog^' and ''dog bites man" ^r comprehend thefSl^fference between a 
^ "Maltese cross'' and a '•cross Maltese. '• /'* | j 
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The second contribution of the Chomsklan school Involves the creative 
aspects of 1 apguage ; -that Is, a person's grammar provides "a set. of rules for 
generating (and recognizing) an l nfl n l te number of grammatical sentences." 
"Because proficient readers can and do recognize various grammatical structures, 

^^^^ 

they actually bVlng mire- unders tandl ng to the t*^t 4.^an the text's words 
provide^ 

These two theories have led Frank Smith to a statement that lays the 
foundation for a )3Sychol I ngul s 1 1 c attitude to\vard reading.^ "Reading," he 
writes. "Is not primarily a visual process."^ As one ml^ht expect, such a 
seemingly' heretical assertion suggests a number .of Implications. 

One Implication Is that the more a reader brings to a text, the Je^s 
visual Information he or" she wl'l I need to Identify a letter, a w^rd, or the 
meaning In a sentence. Conversely, the more vlsUal l^nformatlon a reader 
needs In ord'er to draw meaning from a text, the s^lo^r and less meaningful 
the reading tends to be.^ There Is, In* fact, a strict limit to the am/unt of 
information the visual system' can process In a given time. ' To I n>*<t rate: 
Paul Kolers and M. T. Katzman conducted an experiment with proficient college 
readers In which the experimenters flas-hed onto a screen a series of six- 
letter sequences, some of which were words and somfc were not. They found that 
If each letter, remained on the 5creen longer than a quarter of a second, the 
subjects could often remember and cor rect ly , I den 1 1 f y the Individual letters 
in a sequence, but could not often remember words that the six- letter sequences 
spelled. However, when each letter in a sequence was flashed for only one- 
$lxteenth of a second (half the first time), the subjects were much less . 
' il,Jce1y to identify correctly Individual letters than they ^ere to remember 
ttie Urds the letters spelled, rrom this Kolers I nfers , f I rst , \hat '^If nor- 
mal reading is preceded by a serial scan on a letter-by- letter basis, its 
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maximum rate would be between . . . thirty and fortytwo words' per 
minute,"^ Second, Kolers concludes that "recognition of words has only h 
llmUed dependence on the recognition or 'dlscrlmlnobl 11 ty ' of IndivIdueJ . 
letters."^ Reading, then, appears to be much more than a visual process 

during which a-read^r has to see and Idefitlfy every .letter or word to gain 

) ' ' 

^Ith this In mind, we can tdrn Our attention to psychol I ngul s t I c models 
of the reading process. You see In the appendix five models, the first 
model Illustrates a conventlorUl and Incomplete. theory of the reading 
p1?lcess. Evidence supporting }he theory of deep struct»r<i Is the basis of 
th3t model's Inadequacy, for U^omlts a crucial step, comprehending the 
syntactic and sS^nantlc messages of the surface structures of written and 
spoken language. The second model allows for the deefi strMCture, but It ' 
mlsarraoges the steps'. As, Sml th points out, "It Is not .poss I bl e to go from 
the surface structdre of written language to the si^(-face ,5 tructure of speech 
> without meaning, without the deep structure of written J'iinguage."^ 
True, a person may pe able to recode the graphic symbo|,s on the pagev Into ^ 
speech'sounds. But this person who reads lette/ by rftter or word by word 
Is probably, parroting sounds, not reading for /neanl^. The f^oflclent 
reader, however, decodes the deep structure from m surface structure of 
the wrr'tten language, then r<scodefe that meaning li^^o the surface structure 
of the spoken language, and finally decodfc^^ the|feanlng of that. Model 3 
Illustrates that process. However, since boti} deep structures are the same, 
there Is no need for the second decoding. In' the model for reading aloud, 
then, readers sc&n thc/prlntfcd surface str#ture, decode Its deep -structure* 



and then recode that rfiessage Into the surface structure of speech. 

See model U. And the prof Ictent' si lent /eader decodes directly from.graphic 
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surface struclurc Into deep structure. Sec model 5. 

Is there evidence that such a pro'cess actually takes place? Agaln^ 
Kolers offers persuasive proof, this time In studies Involving bilingual 
speakers and writers of English and French. 

In one experiment, KolerS found that U he flashed, one at a time, » . 

list of words onto a screen, the subjects could more freque.Uly remember 

words' that had appeared twice than words 'that had appccSred only once. « 

*More to the point. If, for Instance, the word "desk" appeared , twi ce and If 

the words "snow" and Its French synonym "nelge" appeared only onte each. 

the subjects could Just as frequently remember the word "desk" aS they could 

"sno^^." Readers ter^d to perceive and remember words In terms of th«ilr^ 

10 

semantic meanings, not their graphic appearances. 

Kolers also had bl 1 1 ngual students read aloud a passagiH'n which 
English phrases and sentences alternated with French phrases and sentences. 
First, he fou?td that when the text changed from English to French-or 
vyice- versa- the readers of ten read ^the beginning word of ^he French passage 
with an English accent. Kolers Infers,- then, that "reading Is not simply a^ 
matter of translating visual graphemes Intp phonemes." ■ Moi^edver, the 
subjects reading these tn^x^drlL oftef> .translated wordk In one 

language to corresponding ^orJL^^ other language. A subject might read 
"book" when.the text actually r^^^'Uvre." The bl 1 1 ngu^l students would 
also adjust syntax to fit meaning, ^'j^ would smoothly continue reading 
or translating In English, for'lHtfnce, even^ after the text had changed to 
an Idiomatic phrase In French. Tlj^.subjects made these changes without any . 
loss, of comprehension and without even reallzlr^g thfey had;^one so. 
Clearly, they were decoding the deep structure, not the surface structure. 
Again, skillful reading Involves more thkn receding graphic surface struc- ^ 
tore into or«l surfiice structuVe. U Involves recognizing the graph\ s igns 
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\nd their arrangement (syntax) and above oil involves understanding the under- 
lying meaning those symbols and patterns represeat. \ 

i-hls emphasis oh graphic symbols, the i r "synt ax , and their meaning implies 
threJcue systems tha^. all proficient readers use:^ graphic cues (letters and 
words); syntactic cues (the grammatical arrangement of the words); and semantic 
cues (the meaning of the words and concepts that the reader brings to the 
reading process). These cues seem to be derived f r an the trinity of surface 
structure, gramnar, and deep structure. While these ctje systems might at first 
appear to be ar.ranged In the order that a reader uses them, actual ly\ they are . 
not. A reader uses all three simultaneously. 

But there is^-a^ocess at work, which has four steps: sampl Ing , predl cting , 
tasting, and confirming^ Briefly, readers sample the wor^ and phrases, 
usually with the eye moving about foui" words ahead of utterance. Then, using - 
their Intuit!^ ve syntactic knowledge, they ^.r^dict other words or. phrases that 
grammatically and « emant I cal Jy ml ght follow what they have already read. As the 
eye moves on, readers test the predictions they make to determine If those 
predictions fit Into the syntax and meaning of upcoming phrases. Finally, the 
readers either confirm pr correct thtelr predictions. Whether they confirm 
or correct depends on ff what they read makes serT^e^ For the third timfe, 
reading means comprehending. • • , K \ 

1^ this theory of what goes on when aVreade^A^ to yo\j, 

you are not alone. ft seems complex to me also, fnilf tijls model of reading 
seems complex In theory, the actual practi ce,--WMV> being Injects his or 
her ov^fn Idiosyncratic personality Into the processp-mi^st be more complex. If 

f ' I • i ■ • - 

not even chaotic. Hpw can we hope to under^^ind w^M pne of our students is , 
doing right and what wrong, let alone what wn ^ah ^0 a| teachers to help the 
studen^t become a r^^efflclent reader? At Ve^ist two r|,ethods have 
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developed as olds In analyzing liow well a render uses all the cue systems avofl- 
able and hav efficiently he or she makes use of the cyclical nature of reading. 
These two are (the clo?e^rocedure and miscue analysis. The next papejr In this 
section will discuss the clo^c procedure In detail. Right now I wish to turn to 
miscue analysis. 

*** 

Miscue analysis Is a. procedure developed by Kenneth Goodman as an aid In 
understanding what Is going on when a reader rt^ads. Goodman himself has called 
It a "window on the reading process." A miscue Is sJmply a difference between 
, a text and a reader's oral response to that text. A miscue analysis attempts 
to describe, in a systematic manner, the miscues performed by a reader so that 
the teacher can dc^vlse ways to help that student In overcoming the miscues that 
hi nder comprehens ton. 

The procedure of miscue analysis starts out simply enough. A story or other 
* reading is selected which Is somewhat difficult for the student. The. student 
then reads the story Into a tape recorder. Befofe the student reads, the 
teacher mentions that the reading will not be graded but the student wl H be 
asked to retell the story after the reading Is over and that no help will >e 
given during the reading. The student will have to do the best he or she - 
can to handle any problems. As^the student reads, the tbacher mark^all the 
miscues on a worksheet which Is simply a copy of the story typed sq It pre-- 
\ serves the lines exaV^tly as they ar6 In the book. Goodman has developed a 
\ system of symbols to mark the miscues. Of course, too much will happen as the 
sludent reads for the tether to be able to mark all the miscues, so the 
marking of the worksheet Is^o^ipleted at a later- time .from the tape recording. 

)' ■ 

After the ^tudent ts finished readln^^ he or shfe simply retells the story with- 
out looking back at the text. This |)art Is also recorded. After the retelling, 
^. . . • I . '13 

the teacher asks open-ended question! to probe areas qmltted In the retelling. 
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Aft<?r the session wUh the student Is over, the tccnchcr completes the work- 
sheet 'from the tape recording and then codes the miscues. Several taxonomies 
of coding are available ranging from the highly soph I s 1 1 ca ted--and time consum- 
lng--to the much simpler apd <iasler to use. All the taxonomies are designed 
to highlight thT pattern of mlsci^es. And, "because ml scue analysis gets at 
the pr^ocess and goes beyond th'e superficial, It produces Infonriatfon that^can 
becotne the basis for specific Instruction. 

In order' to devise these specific Instructions the teacher must analyze 
the patterns behind the miscucs. As ConS t ance' Weaver says, "Basically, the 
teacher needs to find out three things: l) Doe s^ the reader use preceding s/V)- 
tactic and semantic context to predict what Is coming next? 2) Does the reader 
uscv^ollowlng syntactic and semantic conte>tt to conflrm-or reject these predlc- 
tlons? ahd 3) Does the reader correct (or attempt to correct) those miscues 
that don't- fit In contcxt?"^^ The various taxonomies and forms used to code 
miscues attempt to generate this Information. If the student Is making miscues 
which don't go with the surrounding context or which alter the meaning of thf! 
passage then he or she needs help In using context to generate meaning. 
The teacher can, use a number of strategies to give this help. 

t^or example. Dorothy Watsvon discusse-s a student named Tim who relied ' 
heavily on phonl^ and didn't use semantic or syntactic strategies to take 
advantage of the context^of a readlng.^^ The anajysis of Tim's misct/es showed . 
that he often substituted words that were similar graphically to the text but 
which dld.not fit the context In any 'meaningful way. He substituted "pound" 
for "proud" in the phrase, "he was so' proud of" and "smile" for "small" in 
"the fainiT?-? small farm.". These miscues contributed to a low comprehension 
score. One method of Instruction that would Help Tim.overcortie these dlfflcultle 
would be to have the teacher read aloud to Tim and pause frequently. TU would 
then fin In the pauses. After Ttm be cam^ adept at this, the teacher could 
"'. • • • . ' ' ' \ 

8 
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block out highly predictable words In tlm's text and let him guess .ib- the 

meanings frpm the context. As Jim gets better and better at^thls exercise, the 

\ 

words blocked out can be the ones that a1\e less predictable. This exercise, , 
which Is rean.y.j(a variation on the cloze 'procedure , encourages Tim to rely on 
semantic and SYntactT| rather than graphic cues Injhls reading. ^ 

A less formal way'of helping Tim would be simply to encourage him to ask 
himself if his reTadlng made sense to him. If It didn't make sense, the teacher 
and Tlni wopld talk about ways he could gain meaning from the text. Finally, the 
mlscue analysis would tell the teacher If Tim habitually confused two words"for 
example "thought" and "through." If this we^^h^ case, the teacher would 
devise lessons that highlighted the d I f f erenlftl'p meaning and form of these -< 
two words. All of these strategies deal with thl total reading process of each 
reader and attempt to help the reader become proficient In the use of all the 
reading cues available to him or her.^ As Goodipan warns about mlscue analysis, 
it "Is only useful to the exteTTt Xhat the user /:omes to vl e^^ readl ng as the 
ipsychollngulstlc process It Is, Mlscue analysis Involves ItsViser'^ln examlr/ihg. 
the observed behavior of oral readers as an tnterac/tlon be tweei\ language and 
thought, as a process of constructing meaning from a graphic disblay." 

Of course, by now you may have^been able to gu_ess one ©ajor ^awback In 
mlscue analysis—It can be very time-consuming. This reason alone\ I s enough 
to explain why Goodman's work has not had much Influence on the great mass of 
reading Instruction In the United States, As' Patrick Groff says of that great 
staple of reading Instruction, the base! reader, "This most Influential guide 
\o the teaching of reading has Included more and more phonics and a greater 
emphasis on a systematic approach to the teaching of Yeading during the very 
period of time that the nuifber of collegiate devotees to Goodman's denunciation 
of these two ideas has grown in slze."^® Groff goes on to pojj^t out other, 
nheoretl.ca) objections to Goodman's theor^Us, Including "Its V^k of correspondence 
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to what research'ssys about the effectiveness of phonics Instruction" and the 
quentonable nature of Goodman's Inherent assumption that-what a" reader does, 
aloud mirrors what he does when reading silently. 

• * 

O ^ But to throw out Goodman's Ideas about how reading should be taught 
because of these questions seems foolish to me. Goodman never says that 
phonics aren't Important. He simpVy wants to give, them their proper place 
within the reading process. And his Insights Into the difference between 
efficient and Inefficient readers--that"as readers become more efficient, they 
use less and less graphic I n1)ut"^^-are Important for college teachers of 
reading. Ph'onlcs has Its place*at the beginning of reading Instruction, perhaps 
even for some college readers I have had as, students, but most college students 
have mastered phonics and can sound out unknown words. These students need 
help In becdmlng more efficient readers and Goodman offers the Insights that 
Will enable us to help tnem. 
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surface structure 
writing 



Tlieories of Reading Model r,^ 



surface structure 
spoken language 



Thl6 ^'conventlonar* model of the Reading ^process ftjlls to take Into consideration 
thrf reader '9 decoding of the surface structure Into beanlng (deep structure). 



surface structvire 
writing 



surface structure 
spoken language 



d,eep structure 
spoken language 



While thl9 model Includes a reader'© coniprehensloil of th^ surface structure (1-e*, 
underst^anding.of the deep structure 6f the spoken language), that phase of the 
Process iB misplaced.* The vork of Smith ijnd Kolers strongly suggests that It 1« . 
not possihlf^ for a prpficient reader to decode the surface structure of writing 
into the surface structure of spoken language without^ first decoding the deep 
structure of the graphic symhola- 



surf JEice structure 
writing 



deep structure 




surface structure 


writing 




spoken languagft^ 



deep structure 
spoken Ij^ng^age 



The deep structure of written material is first decoded froni the wnritten surraci 
structure and then recoded into the surface structure of speech. There is no 
need ib extract meaning twice, however^ since hoth deep structures are the same. 



surface atructurc 
writing 



deep 
structure 



surface structure 
ippoken language 



This, then^ Is Frank Smith's i^od el of the oral reading process. 



surface structure 
writing 



deep 
etructiirte 



Proficient silent reading ireqoires no decoding of deep structure Into oral surface 
structure. In fact, suhvocalizlng slows ddwn the reading rate and often tends to 
decrease comprehension. 



*Smlth, Frank. Psychollngulstics and Beading . JJ^w York: flolt, Rlnehart and 
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